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TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Committee of Management are extremely 
desirous, that all those who intend to become 
members of the Art-Union for the present year, 
should do so forthwith. The payment of the 
subscription now, instead of waiting for a few 
weeks, until shortly before the closing of the 
books, is of little importance to the subscriber, 
while it is of great moment to the interests of 
the Institution. This delay hampers the action 
of the Committee, and prevents the adoption of 
many measures of importance to the members. 

To such as have not yet made up their minds 
to subscribe, we desire to say, that the induce- 
ments of the present year are acknowledged 
by all to be greater than ever before offered. 
Tie engravings alone could not be furnished by 
ordinary print-publishers, at twice the price of 
the subscription. The large one, illustrating a 
Scene from the " Merry Wives of Windsor," and 
taken from a picture by Leslie, will be of the 
first order of excellence. It is full of grace and 
sprightly humor, and will prove a delightful 
addition to every parlor in which it may be 
hung. The five smaller engravings are in pro- 
gress, under the direction of highly distin- 
guished artists in that line, and will present 
specimens of the characteristic styles of five of 
the most celebrated American painters. Cole, 
DuRAND, Leutze, Edmonds, and Woodville. 
When it is remembered how few of the works of 
our artists have been thus re-produced, and that 
the present series is intended to form the be- 



ginning of a Gallery of American Art, it 
is thought that no person who feels the least in- 
terest in the subject, will neglect an opportu- 
nity of procuring this most interesting collec- 
tion. 

If these were the only inducements to sub- 
scribing, they would be amply sufficient. But 
in addition to these, there is another, which 
is usually regarded as more important than 
all the rest — a chance in the distribution of 
the Works of Art. In this respect, also, the 
advantages offered to subscribers of 1850, are 
greater than they have ever been before. The 
pictures are more uniform in merit, and the 
care and discrimination exercised in their se- 
lection, have been greater than during any pre- 
vious year. Here may be found a spirited illus- 
tration by Leutze, of a popular ballad, and a 
charming landscape, by the same artist ; several 
bright and sparkling pictures by Glass, — one of 
them representing a scene in Don Quixote, and 
others life in England at the era of the Revolution 
of 1645 ; several glowing pieces of color, by 
HiCKS, full of character and spirit; Church's 
faithful reflections of Nature in her grandest 
moods ; Durand's most graceful and poetical 
creations ; Huntington's striking Sea Coast 
Scenes ; Peele's charming delineations of the 
grace and innocence of childhood ; Hinckley's 
masterpiece. The Fox and Hawk; Kensett's 
lively renderings of rocks and tangled woods ; 
Cropsey's brilliant recollections of Italy ; 
Stearns's and Matteson's interesting illus- 
trations of American History; one of Cole's 
greatest works, The Dream of Arcadia; Ran- 
ney's truthful readings of character and every 
day life ; besides excellent specimens of Fischer 
AsHTON, Wenderoth, Rossiter, Baker 
Lang, Gignoux, Boutelle, Birch, Oddie 
Kellogg, Ames, Doughty, Mayr, Blauvelt 
Weir, Rutherford, Vollmering, Gifford 
Lane, Brent, Hubbard, Clonney, Dassel 
Casilear, May, Miller, Cranch, Chappel 
Gerry, Heinrich, Libby, Morton, Heine 

BOARDMAN, StILLMAN, McEnTEE, KuMMER 

Weber, Hoefler, Nahl, Woodside, Hall 
Eastman, McConkey, Richards, Flagg, Se- 
BRON, Innes, and many others. We have not 
attempted to enumerate the above in their order 
of excellence, or to do aught but to set down 
such works and names as happen to spring ujd 
in our recollection. 

In addition to these pictures, there are other 
objects to be included in the distribution, of a 
high degree of merit. Let us first mention one, 
which has been added to the Gallery since the 
publication of our last number, and which at- 
tracts universal admiration. It is a bas-relief 
of Morning, carved in the purest white marble, 
by Palmer, of Albany. This is a simple 
winged head among the clouds and stars, but it 
has enough of fresh and radiant beauty about 
it, to arrest the attention more strongly than 
many works of greater pretension. This pro- 
duction places Mr. P.a^lmer at once amongst 
the first American sculptors. We must not omit 
to mention, also, the graceful statuette in bronze, 
by Brown, of which we have frequently spo- 
ken — The Filatrice — which is now in the hands 
of the caster, and of which it is thought a speci- 
men may be shown to the members in the course 
of the present month. Of this, it should be re- 
membered that twenty copies are to be distribu- 
ted. There are also six bronze busts of Wash- 



ington by Kneeland, a marble bust of Diana, 
by MosiER, and several hundred bronze medals 
of Stuart and Trumhully to be included in the 
distribution. Altogether, it is believed that no 
institution upon this plan in the world has ever 
given to its members in any one year, so much 
as is now offered by the American Art-Union to 
the subscribers of 1850. 

We will only mention one more incentive to 
becoming a member of our Institution, and that 
is, that you will thus be affording encourage- 
ment to an Association which has done more to 
extend the knowledge and love of Art amongst 
the American people, than any other which has 
ever been established. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 

THE CITIES OF ART AND TPIE EARLY ARTISTS, 

NO IV.*— ROME — MICHA.EL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 

When Raphael, on the death of Bramante, 
about the middle of the year 1514, was appointed 
to superintend the building of St. Peter's, he 
anticipated greater satisfaction and higher fame 
from his labors as an Architect than from all 
that he had accomplished as a Painter. Like 
Michael Angelo, he saw in the resources of 
architecture greater elements of power and a 
wider field for creative genius than in the com- 
paratively limited sphere of the art of painting ; 
but, unlike Michael Angelo, he did not abandon 
his early calling with disgust, or affect to despise 
it as unworthy of his pursuit. He wished to 
combine the two kindred arts in the daily labors 
of his life ; he had borne away the palm in one 
of them, and longed for an opportunity of trying 
his powers in the other. The rebuilding of St. 
Peter's was a task worthy of the energies of the 
highest genius. As we have already seen, it 
was the favorite project of Julius II. to erect, on 
the ruins of the old Basilica, the grandest of 
Christian temples, and during the life of that 
Pontiff the work had progressed rapidly under 
the superintendence of Bramante. On the death 
of Bramante, a competition took place for the 
post of successor, in which all the architects at 
Rome took part. Raphael was the successful 
candidate. Partly from respect to the dying 
wishes of Bramante, and partly in accordance 
with his own predilections, Leo X. conferred the 
appointment upon Raphael ; and, in a letter 
written under his immediate direction, accom- 
panied it with singular marks of regard and 
consideration. He was assigned a salary of 
three hundred gold crowns a-year, and was em- 
powered to call upon the Pontifical Treasury for 
the supplies necessary to carry on the work. He 
was also authorized to make use of all the marble 
to be found within Rome amongst the ruins of the 
ancient city, or within the distance of ten miles 
from itcj walls ; and, in short, every facility 
which the despotic power and liberal enthusiasm 
of Leo could afford, was freely given. Raphael 
engaged with ardor in the enterprise. *' I am 
in Bramante's place," he wrote to his uncle 
Francia, at Urbino, in July, 1514, " and what 
spot in the world is more glorious than Rome ? 
What undertaking more honorable than St. 
Peter's 1 The first temple in the world — the 
greatest structure that has ever been seen, and 
which will cost more than a million of gold. 

* Concluded from llie last number of the Bulletin, 
page 107. 
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The Pope has determined to spend 60,000 ducats 
annually for the building ; he thinks of nothing 
else." 

This letter, notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
"which it displays in reference to the new career 
which this employment opened to the artist, is 
signed " El Vostro Rafael Pittore in Roma," 
showing that the old pursuits were not aban- 
doned or dishonored ; that the Vatican was not 
entirely crowded out of memory by St. Peter's. 

In the course of the work upon the Basilica, 
which proceeded very slowly, and required 
years of patient toil before any perceptible pro- 
gress could be attained, the architectural trea- 
sures of the ancient city of Rome revealed them- 
selves to Raphael. The stranger, who now finds 
one of his chief sources of interest at Rome in 
contemplating and exploring the remains of clas- 
sic art in the splendid structures of the Forum 
and the Via Sacra, can form but little idea of 
the absolute ignorance which prevailed amongst 
even the most enlightened Romans in the six- 
teenth century as to the existence and extent of 
the vestiges of antiquity by which they were sur- 
rounded. Even Leo X., with all his intelligent 
zeal and enlarged plans of improvement, knew 
little of the treasures of art which the dust of 
centuries had buried in the heart of Rome. 
Gradually, however, during his pontificate, they 
began to come to light. The jurisdiction which 
he had delegated to Raphael over the remains 
of the classic buildings, required all persons 
upon discovering any ancient edifice, under pain 
of a severe penalty, to give notice of the same 
to him ; and also imposed a heavy fine upon any 
person who should destroy any inscription with- 
out the permission of Raphael. The new dis- 
coveries which this system brought to light sug- 
gested another and most interesting scheme. 
This was the survey of the ancient city, with a 
view to obtain accurate representations of all 
the ancient buildings, and to form a complete 
model of the whole city as it appeared in the 
time of the greatest of the C^sars. This design, 
which was intended only as the initiative to a 
series of equally important undertakings in the 
way of bringing to light the vestiges of anti- 
quity, was executed with great care by Raphael, 
to whom it opened a field of labor at once the 
most congenial, and the most assured of that per- 
manent fame, which to the artist is the greatest 
recompense of reward. 

When Raphael undertook the multifarious 
and responsible duties which were thus imposed 
upon him, he was only thirty-one years old. He 
hardly considered himself as settled in life, his 
residence in Rome having hitherto been regarded 
by him as only temporary, his native city of 
Urbino yet possessing claims which he could not 
entirely disavow. There were the early associa- 
tions of his boyhood, and there the first creations 
of his pencil — there, too, the kindred and friends 
.to whom he was always attached by ties which 
the favors of fortune and court patronage never 
sundered or weakened. But from the year 1514, 
Raphael regarded Rome as his adopted city. 
He established himself permanently in the ser- 
vice of the Pope, and betrothed himself to Maria 
Bibiena, niece to the Cardinal of that name. 
There is not much romance about this affair, 
which can hardly be called a love-match ; and 
had it ever resulted in marriage, would have 
been little more than a mariage de convenancc, 
according to the "spirit of the age" in such 



matters. In his letters to Urbino, Raphael does 
not speak of his approaching nuptials with any- 
thing of a lover's ardor. *' Santa Maria in 
Portico (meaning the cardinal) wishes to give 
me a relation of his, and I have promised to do 
what he wishes. I cannot break my word. Wc 
are ready to conclude the affair." The conclu- 
sion, however, came sooner than he anticipated. 
^^ Ante JSTup Hales faces, vir go est elata ;" thus 
the classic epitaph of Maria Bibiena dismisses 
her from the stage of matrimonial possibilities, 
and of life itself. This is all that we know of 
her. She was the betrothed of Raphael — she 
died before him — she is buried near his grave, 
in the classic shadows of the Pantheon, amidst 
the crowd of painters who selected the neighbor- 
hood of Raphael's tomb as their chosen place of 
rest. Poor maiden! it is a pity that she was 
not his beloved as well as his betrothed. 

The romance which ought to have been Ma- 
ria's tradition, has been woven around that name- 
less beauty. La Fornarina. A portrait of a fine 
female face in the Barberina Palace, and another 
in Florence, lay equal claims to being the like- 
ness of this apochryphal enchantress of the heart 
of Raphael. The imagination and invention of 
his biographers have had full play in their ac- 
counts of her. The very name by which she is 
distinguished, and which denotes nothing, ex- 
cept that she was the daughter of a baker, 
occurs for the first in biographies which are 
comparatively modern ; and the picturesque ac- 
count given in one of them of her first meeting 
with the great painter on the banks of the Tiber, 
at the end of her father's garden, is a pure in- 
vention. We may fairly avenge the slighted 
Maria Bibiena by ignoring the Fornarina. 

The artists and connoisseurs at Rome — the 
latter class embracing a far larger proportion 
of the population than it would include in any 
city of the nineteenth century — were almost 
unanimous in their estimation of Raphael as the 
first painter of the age. In addition to his pre- 
eminent genius, he was the chosen favorite of 
the Pope — and a good standing at court never 
yet failed to win those golden opinions which to 
artists are the first requisites of success. The 
sombre and threatening shadow of Michael An- 
gelo's domineering spirit was no longer thrown 
over his brilliant career of uninterrupted sun- 
shine. To Raphael this was not a source of con- 
gratulation, but, doubtless, it contributed not a 
little to the ease and success of his labors. The 
field was his own, and his unobstructed genius 
found ample room and verge enough for its dis- 
play. His amiable and retiring disposition 
needed this fortunate concurrence of events. 

Michael Angclo, though at a distance, was 
not unconscious of the advances which Raphael 
had made. Either at his immediate instigation, 
or in conformity with his secret wishes, the 
Cardinal Giulio de Medici, the subsequent suc- 
cessor of Leo X., under the name of Clement 
VIL, determined to test the powers of his kins- 
man's favorite artist, and commissioned him, 
about 1516, to paint for the Cathedral Church of 
Narbonne, in France, a picture of the Transfi- 
guration. At the same time, instead of calling 
the powers of Michael Angelo into requisition, 
he called upon Sebastian del Piombo, a Vene- 
tian painter, whom Michael Angelo, with char- 
acteristic self-esteem, had put forward as the 
equal of Rapnael, to 'execute a similar work on 
the subject of the Raising of Lazarus. Raphael, 



although, perhaps, aware of the implied affront 
which this competition conveyed, engaged to 
paint the picture assigned to him. Michael An- 
gelo, knowing very well that Sebastian del 
Piombo was far more successful in the art of 
color than in that of design, furnished him with 
the cartoon for his picture; and, if we may 
credit respectable tradition, drew some of the 
figures in the picture itself with his own hand. 
When this came to the knowledge of Raphael, 
instead of its provoking his indignation at the 
double dealing and unfairness of Michael An- 
gelo, he exclaimed with generous warmth of 
feeling, " Michael Angelo then favors me so far 
that he deems me worthy to compete with him- 
self, instead of Sebastian." 

Such is the origin of the Transfiguration, a 
picture which still survives in undiminished 
beauty, and which the suffrages of the world 
have placed at the head of all the works of its 
kind of Modern Art. Sebastian del Piombo's 
picture few see and few admire. It is in the 
National Gallery in London, but beyond the 
walls of that gallery is little known. The 
Transfiguration, on the other hand, has a 
world-wide reputation. It is that picture, of 
all others, to which the lover of Art in Rome 
first betakes himself to measure the distance be- 
tween the ordinary efforts of human, genius and 
its highest flight, — it is that picture, of all 
others, to which he would oftenest resort as the 
grandest embodiment of ideal beauty, of human 
experience and divine sympathy which the Art 
of Painting ever gave to the eyes of men. The 
shallow critics who have objected to what is 
termed the two-fold action of this work, which 
represents in the upper part the glories of the 
Transfiguration, and in the lower the group of 
the disciples and the demoniac, whose healing 
was the next display of miraculous power on 
the part of the Saviour, overlook the whole 
beauty of the design. Apart from the universal 
power and impressiveness of the contrast which 
the two scenes present, the high meaning and 
moral which they unfold, and which make their 
appeal to the broad sympathies of Christian 
faith, lift the subject to the highest range within 
the compass of Art ; the lower portion of the 
picture, of which the demoniac is the central 
figure, portrays the calamities and miseries of 
human life — the rule of Satanic power — the 
weakness even of the faithful without the divine 
aid — the need of the miraculous interposition of 
Divinity. Above, in the serenity and glory of 
heavenly bliss, appears the personified source 
and fountain of redemption and deliverance. 
The Transfiguration is thus the epitome which 
Art gives of the Gospel. 

Fitly, and in strict accordance with that mys- 
terious law which governs all human progress, 
this noblest work of Raphael was his last. Even 
the crowning satisfaction of giving to this the 
ripest fruit of his genius, the finishing touches, 
was denied him. While it yet stood uncom- 
pleted on his easel — while the magnificent pile 
of St. Peter's was just beginning to rise in its 
fair proportions to reward his labors with evi- 
dent results — while the treasures of ancient 
Rome had only begun to reveal themselves to his 
patient zeal — while the glory of his career was 
as yet only in its dawn, and the tasks which his 
ardent spirit had planned for the future were 
untried — on a sudden his light was withdrawn, 
and the eclipse of Art commenced. An illness 
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of a fortnight — a violent fever, against which 
his overtasked energies could offer no effectual 
resistance— brought him rapidly to the grave. 
On Good Friday of the year 1520, surrounded 
by his pupils and friends, and with the un- 
finished picture of the Transfiguration above his 
head, he died. It was on birth-day, this day of 
his death ; and his age was precisely thirty- 
seven years. " What might he not have done 
had he lived the ninety-nine years of Titian, or 
the eighty-nine of Michael Angelo ?" Such is the 
enquiry which this premature death of Raphael 
provokes ; and yet who can say that his destiny 
was not more complete, and his fame more glo- 
rious, in consequence of the brevity of his life ? 
Could he ever have accomplished more than he 
did accomplish during these seven and thirty 
years ? Who can tell ? 

All Rome mourned for Raphael. He was buried 
in the Pantheon, in a chapel which he had en- 
dowed himself. There he lies under monumental 
trophies and the cumbrous epitaph of Bembo, and 
" there," saj^s Overbeck, who was present when 
the tomb was opened, in 1&33, for the purpose of 
settling the disputed question of its identity, 
*' the spirit of the great artist remains buried 
far deeper than his bones." 



Leo X. did not very long survive Raphael. He 
died in 1523, in his forty-seventh year, after a 
reign of eight years, eight months and nineteen 
days. So far as the patronage of art was con- 
cerned, his mantle fell on his successor and kins- 
man, Clement VII. The great works which 
Leo had projected were not suffered to languish 
for want of care ; and to whom could they be en- 
trusted but to Michael Angelo? During the 
reign of Leo X. and Raphael, for the two were 
united in their sovereignties, he had remained 
in comparative obscurity at Florence. With the 
accession of Clement VII., his star was again in 
the ascendant. The new Pope was, first of all, 
desirous of carrying into execution a favorite 
project which he had conceived of erecting a 
chapel in the church of St. Lorenzo, at Florence, 
to receive the tombs of the Medici family, and 
which was to combine in its proportions and de- 
corations all the splendors which art could com- 
mand. Of this chapel a concise and correct 
account is given by Mrs. Jameson, in her Me- 
moirs of the Italian Painters, as follows : — 

" Michael Angelo planned and built the chapel, 
and for its interior decoration, designed and ex- 
ecuted six of his greatest works in sculpture. 
Two are seated statues : one representing Lo- 
renzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino,who died young, 
in 1519, living only to be the father of Catherine 
de Medici, (and, as it has been well said, "had 
an evil spirit assumed the human shape to prop- 
agate mischief, he could not have done better ;") 
the other, opposite, his cousin Guiliano de Med- 
ici, who was as weak as Lorenzo was vicious. 
The other four are colossal recumbent figures, 
entitled the Night, the Morning, the Dawn, and 
the Twilight; though wliy so called, and why 
these figures were introduced in such a situation 
what was the intention, the meaning of the art- 
ist — does not seem to be understood by any of 
the critics on art who have written on the sub- 
ject. The statue of Lorenzo is almost awful in 
its sullen grandeur. He looks down in a con- 
templative attitude ; hence the appellation by 
which the figure is known in Italy — II Pensiero, 
(Thought or Meditation.) But there is mischief 



in the look — something vague, ominous — difficult 
to be described. Altogether it well nigh realizes 
our idea of Milton's Satan, brooding over his in- 
fernal plans for the ruin of mankind. Mr. Rogers 
styles it truly " the most real and unreal thing 
that ever came from the chisel." And his des- 
cription of the whole chapel is as vivid as poetry, 
and as accurate as truth could make it : 

' Nor then forjret that chamber of the dead, 
Where the gig-aniic sliades of Night and Day- 
Turned into stone, rest everlastingly. 

There, from age to age 
Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That is the Duke Lorenzo, mark him well ! 
He meditates ; his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 
Is it a face, or but an eyeless scull ? 
'Tis lost in shade — yet, like the basilisk, " 
It fascinates and is intolerable.' " 

From these labors, so consonant to his tastes, 
Michael Angelo was called off by the troubles, 
which, in 1527, involved all Italy in war. The 
army of Charles V. , Emperor of Germany , headed 
by the Constable de Bourbon, invaded the Pon- 
tifical States, sacked the city of Rome, and also 
occasioned the expulsion of the Medici from the 
city of Florence, the citizens availing themselves 
of the jeopardy of the Pope to reestablish the 
Florentine Republic. On the conclusion of peace 
between the Emperor and the Pope, the latter 
declared war against Florence, and dispatched 
against it an army of thirty-six thousand men. 
Michael Angelo's talents were called into requi- 
sition for the defence of the city. Fortifications 
were immediately erected under his superin- 
tendence, and in the capacity of Chief Engineer, 
he kept the besieging army at bay for the space 
of nine months. Amongst other means of de- 
fence was one whose appliances were quite simi- 
lar to the famous cotton bags, used by General 
Jackson at New Orleans ; to protect the beau- 
tiful steeple of the church of San Mirrito, from 
injury, he enveloped it with woollen matresses, 
and also formed a breast-work of the same, be- 
hind which a piece of cannon was used in the 
steeple with "great effect. 

Florence surrendered in 1529, and the Chief 
Engineer, fearful of being " hoist with his own 
petard," fled and concealed himself. Clement 
VII. could afford, however, to be generous. He 
recalled Michael Angelo, pardoned him for his 
rebellion, and ordered him to proceed with the 
works in the chapel of San Lorenzo. 

The pontificate of Clement VII. was short. In 
1534 he died, and was succeeded by Alcsandro 
Farnese, a learned and liberal prelate, who took 
the name of Paul III. He was seventy years of 
age when he ascended the throne, but he was in- 
fluenced by an ambition to associate his name 
with the works of genius similar to that which 
actuated his immediate predecessors. 

The Sistine chapel, which the death of Leo X. 
had left unfinished, was the first work to which 
he directed his attention. The vast space re- 
maining untouched at the end of the chapel, 
afforded a fine field for the exercise of the same 
powers which had covered the ceiling with such 
noble creations as those of Michael Angelo. 
Paul III. accordingly summoned the artist from 
Florence to complete the work, by painting a 
picture of the last judgment on the vacant space, 
with his usual ungraciousness he refused flatly 
to go to Rome, or to have anything further to do 
with frescoes or oil-painting ; the latter being, 
as he asserted, fit only for women or idlers. He 
came, however, at last, and the Pope, with ten 
Cardinals, went to his house to solicit him to 



engage in the undertaking. Thus urged, he 
yielded, and commenced the greatest of his 
works in the year 1534, at the age of sixty. It 
formed the labor of eight years, and resulted in 
one of the grandest of all achievements of art 
ancient or modern. 

The last Judgment of Michael Angelo hias been 
the theme of innumerable panegyrics and innu- 
merable criticisms. It is more grand than beau- 
tiful, more surprising as an effort of genius and 
bold conception than as a work of ideal purity 
and harmony. It covers a space of sixty feet 
in height ; it is crowded with figures in every 
variety of attitude and with every variety of ex- 
pression ; it exhibits unsurpassed skill in all the 
most difficult and intricate branches of the art 
of painting ; it is stamped throughout with all 
the massive, violent, and majestic elements which 
composed the character of the painter. 

In a former sketch in this series,* the fond- 
ness of the old masters for the subject of the 
Last Judgment was adverted to, and the pecu- 
liarities of its treatment commented upon. In the 
hands of Michael Angelo it reached the utmost 
capabilities which its inherent impossibility as a 
theme for the painter could permit, but most es- 
pecially so far as the elements of penal retribu- 
tion are concerned. It is the Dies Irae which it 
displays. — 

Quantus tremor est fulurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus 
Cuncta slricte discussurus. 

The whole picture is overhung by the most 
appalling shadows of destiny, and is replete with 
images of terror. It has been well said that 
" beside the grandeur of the style and the in- 
spiration of Dante, the spectator feels that this 
awful fresco, begun after the sack of Rome, is 
impressed with the desolation of the time and 
the sombre melancholy of the painter. The 
elect appear almost as furious as the damned." 
But, in spite of all its faults and short-comings, 
this great work must stand, so long as it endures, 
as the greatest prodigy of art, and one of its 
most sublime creations. " Without having seen 
the Sistine chapel," says Goethe, " you cannot 
form an adequate idea of what one man is capa- 
ble of accomplishing." 

" How many painters will my work prove to 
be bunglers," was the exclamation of Michael 
Angelo, after he had finished the Last Judg- 
ment and exposed it to the view of the world 
and the admiration of his brother artists, who 
flocked to copy and imitate the creations of his 
pencil. But notwithstanding the preeminence 
of his position as a painter, he had no sooner 
finished this masterpiece and a few frescoes, paint- 
ed in the Pauline Chapel, erected by Paul III., 
and named after that Pope, than he turned his 
back forever upon paints and colors. To his 
favorite pursuits of architecture and sculpture 
he gave the residue of his life. Like Raphael, 
he found the noblest field for the exercise of his 
genius in St. Peter's, which was entrusted to his 
case by Paul III. The idea of the dome suggested 
itself to his daring mind. " I will take the Pan- 
theon," said he, " and suspend it in the air." 
He fulfilled his promise, and to this day the 
wonderful cupola attests the feasibility as well 
as the grandeur of this daring design. 

Although seventy-one years old when he 
was appointed Chief Architect of St. Peter'sjT 
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Michael Angelo discharged his duties with un- 
wearied diligence; outlived Pope Paul III., who 
gave him the appointment; outlived Pius IV., 
his successor; and was still employed in the 
work under Pius V. His indomitable energies 
were not affected by the ordinary laws of decay. 
Even in old age his personal strength, as exhib- 
ited in his dealings with rough blocks of marble 
which he went to work upon with his own hands, 
is said to have surpassed that of the most vigor- 
ous sculptors in the prime of life. " He went to 
work with such impetuosity and fury of man- 
ner," says one of his contemporaries, " that I 
feared every moment to see the block split into 
pieces. It would seem as if, inflamed by the idea 
of greatness which inspired him, this great man 
attacked with a species of fury the marble which 
concealed the statue." His mod^ of working 
was exceedingly characteristic. He had his stu- 
dio near his bed-room, and would often spring 
from his bed in the night to work upon some 
statue on which he was engaged. To give 
himself the necessary light, he had a rude paste- 
board cap or helmet constructed, on the top of 
which was a socket holding a candle, and with 
this luminary above his head he worked many a 
night until morning. 

Michael Angelo did not live to see the comple- 
tion of St. Peter's, but during the whole of the 
latter part of his life he labored assiduously 
upon it. The Grand Duke of Florence endea- 
vored to attract him again to that city. But to 
the most munificent offers he turned a deaf ear. 
He declared that it would be a sin and a shame 
to abandon the work upon which he was en- 
gaged, and leave the noblest Christian monu- 
ment in the world to suffer at the hands of in- 
ferior architects. As usual, he was perpetually 
involved in difi&culties with the officials of the 
Popes, and with his assistants in the work. But 
he persevered in spite of all obstacles, real and 
imaginary, devoting himself to the work as a re- 
ligious duty, and giving a proof of his sincerity 
by refusing any compensation for his services as 
Chief Architect. 

In his declining years, Michael Angelo was 
compensated for all the slights and indignities 
which fortune and an unappreciating age had 
thrust upon him in earlier life. He was regarded 
at Rome with a respect which amounted almost 
to veneration. His great age and his great fame 
made him a patriarch amongst artists, and re- 
moved him from all reach of jealousy or rivalry. 
His house was the resort of princes and the 
most illustrious men. When he went to the Vat- 
ican, it is said that the Pope on one occasion 
rose to receive him, and seated him at his right 
hand, a mark of the highest distinction. 

The overweening arrogance, impetuosity, and 
pride of Michael Angelo were not unrelieved by 
some traits of a gentler character in contrast 
with these stern and repulsive attributes. Jeal- 
ous as he was of his own position and preroga- 
tives, he could yet appreciate the genius of 
others, and praise their works when they exhib- 
ited true excellence. He declared the bronze 
gates of the Baptistery at Florence, wrought by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, fit to be the doors of Paradise ; 
the beautiful church of Santa Maria Novella, at 
Florence, built by architects of that city, in his 
enthusiastic admiration, he used to call his bride ; 
when he stood before the statue of St. Mark, ex- 
ecuted by Donatello, for the shrine of St. Mi- 
chael, he exclaimed, ^^ Marco perchh non me 



parli? Mark! why do you not speak to me ?" 
Of Gentile da Fabriano, he said " that he had a 
style which corresponded with his name; the 
majestic dome with which Brunelleschi sur- 
mounted the cathedral of Florence, served as 
the model for that of St. Peter's, and Michael 
Angelo desired that his tomb in Sante Croce 
might be so placed as to command a view of this 
splendid triumph of art, through the open doors. 

Another instance of the amiability, which was 
not entirely excluded from his composition, is 
to be found in his attachment to his apprentice 
and pupil Urbino. This apprentice was his 
constant friend and servant. When Benvenuto 
Cellini came from Florence to endeavor to per- 
suade Michael Angelo to relinquish St. Peter's 
for the service of the Duke of Florence, he found 
him with Urbino ; and, after proposing that the 
latter might be left to superintend the building 
while his master was away — to which Michael 
Angelo would not listen — he turned to Urbino 
himself to ask his opinion of the suggestion. 
The apprentice, with rustic gestures and a rough 
voice, cried, "I will never quit Michael Angelo 
till I have laid him out, or he me." The master 
survived the pupil. Urbino was seized with a 
mortal sickness, and Michael Angelo nursed him 
with the tenderness and affection of a mother, 
refusing even to take off his clothes while his 
faithful friend stood in need of his constant at- 
tentions. At last Urbino died, and Michael 
Angelo, writing to Vasari, expresses his grief in 
this artless and sincere manner — " My Urbino 
is dead, to my infinite sorrow. Living, he served 
me truly ; and, in his death, he taught me how 
to die. I have now no other hope than to rejoin 
him in Paradise." 

The last statue which Michael Angelo com- 
menced was a group of the Virgin and Child — 
a Pieta, as such works are termed — intended for 
his own tomb. It will be recollected that his 
earliest work at Rome was also a Pieta, With 
this simple but pathetic subject he began and 
closed his career. 

On the 17th of February, 1563, he died, at 
Rome, in the eighty-ninth year of his age, not 
from any attack of disease, but from the gradual 
decay of his faculties. Shortly before his end 
he made a will in these eighteen words — " I be- 
queath my soul to God ; my body to the Earth ; 
and my possessions to my nearest relations." 
His remains were conveyed to Florence by Lio- 
nardo Buonarotti secretly, and in fear of oppo- 
sition from the Pope and the authorities of Rome. 
A costly monument in Santa Croce, erected over 
the vault of the Buonarotti family, marks the 
place of his repose ; and his tomb, surmounted 
by the allegorical statues of the sister Arts of 
Painting, Architecture and Sculpture, is the 
first object that meets the eye on entering that 
remarkable church, dignified sometimes by the 
title of the " Westminster Abbey of Italy," 
sometimes by that of the " Pantheon of Flo- 
rence." 

I have said nothing of Michael Angelo as a 
Poet. A Poet he was, though his productions 
in verse have added little to the aggregate of his 
fame. Wordsworth has translated some of his 
sonnets, and many other of his poems are en- 
titled to high rank amongst the works of Italian 
Poets. 

Certainly, greater or more varied powers were 
never united in any one man ; nor was ever a 
long life more completely filled up with lofty 



labors of genius. The beauty and sublimity of 
the works of Raphael were never surpassed by 
Michael Angelo in any of his pictures ; but his 
true sphere was far apart from that of Raphael, 
aad his greatness was of a different quality. 
Justice has been done to both by the ages that 
have succeeded the age in which they lived, and 
the fame of each now stands secure and equal. 

In the foregoing brief and meagre outline of 
the lives of Raphael and Michael Angelo, their 
lives and labors have been associated with the 
city of Rome. This association is a part of their 
immortality. They could have desired no higher 
fellowship of fame than thi.s — that the lofty halls 
and corridors of the Vatican, lined with the 
choicest relics of ancient Art exhumed from the 
ruins of classic Rome, should conduct to the 
stanze of Raphael — to the chamber of the Trans- 
figuration — to the Sistine Chapel ; that from the. 
palace of the Caesars, the heights of the Capito- 
line Hill, the summit of Trajan's column, the 
great dome of St. Peter's should soar perpetually 
before the view. It is thus that the memory of 
these greatest masters of Modern Art is linked 
with the glories of ancient Rome. Alas ! that 
the spirit of their immortal works, extinguished 
and unrevived, lives only like those departed 
glories and perishable works of the past, to add 
a deeper gloom to the shadows of decay which 
wrap the sombre walls of the Pantheon and the 
crumbling columns of the Forum. w. a. b. 



ARY SCHEFFER. 



[In presenting the following criticism upon 
this distinguished artist, which we have trans- 
lated (very imperfectly, we fear) from the 
French of Paul Mantz, we would caution our 
readers against the prejudice which seems to 
color it, and thus diminishes its value. The 
importance of observing those limitations which 
belong to all the Arts has been frequently in- 
sisted upon in this journal, and cannot be too 
strongly enforced. We do not think, however, 
that Ary Scheffer has so constantly transgressed 
these limitations as the critic would have us be- 
lieve. We found our opinion, it is true, upon a 
small number of his original pictures, and 
chiefly upon engravings from his works. In 
these, he does not seem to us to have departed 
from the province of the painter either in the 
selection or the treatment of his subjects. There 
is something in Scheffer's genius so alien from 
French tastes and modes of thought, that na- 
tives of that country can scarcely appreciate it. 
They require more active, more demonstrative 
qualities in Art. That subdued pathos, which, 
in the group of The Dead Christy has (within 
our personal observation) brought sympathetic 
tears to Anglo-Saxon eyes, did not affect so 
powerfully, we presume to say, the people 
amongst whom it was produced. Its pale dull 
tones, its want of chiaro-scuro, took away from 
it, in their view, all appearance of reality, and 
all intensity of emotion. With us, on the con- 
trary, that very removal of the subject from the 
domain of flesh and blood into the Land of Sha- 
dows, gave it a sort of mysterious interest, which 
heightened its solemnity. The critic acknow- 
ledges the greatness of Scheffer's last important 
production — The meeting of Dante with Paolo 
and Francesca — which, indeed, judging from 
the engravings, we consider to be one of the 
noblest works of modern times. The analysis of 
the artist's changes of style is very cleverly 



